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The Burial of Grant. 
I. 


YE living soldiers of the mighty war, 
Once more from roaring cannon and the drums 
And bugles blown at morn, the summons comes ; 
Forget the halting limb, each wound and scar ; 
Once more your Captain calls to you ; 
Come to his last review. 


II. 
And come ye too, bright spirits of the dead, 
Ye who went heavenward from the embattled field ; 
And ye whose harder fate it was to yield 
Life from the loathful prison or anguished bed : 
Dear ghosts ! come join your comrades here 
Beside this sacred bier. 


III. 


Nor be ye absent, ye immortal band,— 
Warriors of ages past, and our own age, — 
Who drew the sword for right, and not in rage, 
Made war that peace might live in all the land, 
Nor ever struck one vengeful blow, 
But helped the fallen foe. 


IV. 


And fail not ye—but, ah, ye falter not— 
To join his army of the dead and living, 
Ye who once felt his might, and his forgiving : 
Brothers, whom more in love than hate he smote. 
For all his countrymen make room 
By our great hero’s tomb ! 


V. 


Come soldiers,—not to battle as of yore, 
But come to weep ; ay, shed your noblest tears ; 
For lo, the stubborn chief, who knew not fears, 
Lies cold at last ; ye shall not see him more. 
How long grim Death he fought, and well, 
That poor, lean frame doth tell. 


VI. 


All’s over now ; here let our Captain rest,— 
The conflict ended, past men’s praise and blame ; 
Here let him rest, alone with his great fame,— 
Here in the city’s heart he loved the best, 
And where our sons his tomb may see 
To make them brave as he :— 
VIL. 
As brave as he—he on whose iron arm 
Our Greatest leaned, our gentlest and most wise,— 
Leaned when all other help seemed mocking lies, 
While this one soldier checked the tide of harm, 
And they together saved the State, 
And made it free and great. 
RicHARD WATSON GILDER. 
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Authors at Home.* XIII. 


T. B. ALDRICH ON BEACON HILL, AND ROUND IT, 


BEACON Hix is the great pyramid, or a horn of dominion, 
of Boston’s most solid respectability of the older sort. 
Half-way up Beacon Hill, Aldrich is to be met with at the 
office of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, of which he has been the 
editor since 1881. The publishers of this magazine have 
established its headquarters, together with their general 
business, in the old Quincy mansion, at No. 4 Park Street, 
which they have had pleasantly remodelled for their pur- 
poses. Close by, on the steep slope, is the Union Club; 
across the street the long, shaded stretch of Boston Com- 
mon ; and above is the State House, presiding over the quar- 
ter, with its imposing golden dome half hidden amid the 
greenery. The editor’s office is secluded, small, neat, and 
looks down into a quiet old graveyard, like those of St. 
Paul’s and Trinity in New York. It seems a place strictly 
adapted to business, and is cut off from the outer world 
even by the means of communication of a speaking-tube. 
There was formerly a speaking-tube, but an importunate 
visitor had his ear at it, and received a somew 
message intended only in confidence for the call-boy, and 
it was abolished. ‘ Imagine the feelings of a sensitive man 
on such an occasion,’ says the editor with characteristic 
drollery. ‘I flew at the tube, as it were, plugged it with a 
cork, and drove that in with a poker!’ Among the few 
small objects that can be called of ornament scattered about 
may be remarked a photograph of a severely classic dvor- 
way—and doorway alone—which might have belonged to 
some famous monument of antiquity. It has a funereal look, 
to tell the truth, but it proves to be the doorway of the 
residence of Thomas Bailey Aldrich in Mt. Vernon Street. 
Like one of his own paradoxes, it has a very different aspect 
when seen amid its proper surroundings. 

Mount Vernon Street crosses the topmost height of Bea- 
con Hill. Parallel as it is to the famed thoroughfare of 
Beacon Street, it is perhaps like some of those more retired 
military lines that have certain other compensations for 
their retirement beside being spared the active brunt of the 
fray. A very few minutes’ climb from the office of Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly suffices to reach it. Precisely at that por- 
tion of it where it begins to give pretty grassplots to the 
dwellers on its upper side is the attractive, stately mansion, ~ 
of an elder generation, in which Aldrich has taken up his 
abode. He bought it, some years ago, of Dr. Bigelow, a 
well-known name in Boston, and madeit his own. It is one 
of a block, and is of red brick, four windows (and perhaps 
thirty feet) wide, and four tall stories in height, with a story 
of dormers above that. The classic door-way of white mar- 
ble, solidly built, after the honest fashion of its time, is but 
a small detail after all in such an amplitude of fagade, and 
melts easily into place as part of a genial whole. ‘The quar- 
ter, its sidewalks and all, is chiefly of old red brick, tem- 
pered with the green of grassplots, shrubs and climbing 
vines. It has a pervading air of antiquity, and is quaintly | 
like a bit of Chester or Coventry. The neighbors are, on’ 
the one hand, Charles Francis Adams; on the other, Ban- 
croft, son of the historian ; while, diagonally across the way, — 
is a lady who is, by popular rumor, the richest woman 
in New England. The rooms take a pleasing irregular- 
ity from the partial curvature of the walls, front and rear. 
They are all spacious, above-stairs as well as below. The 
‘ hall bedroom,’ of modern progress, was hardly invented in 
that time. A platform and steps at one side of the hall, on 
entering (they clear a small alley to the rear) have a sort 
of altar-like aspect. The owner or his books might some- 
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time be apotheosized there, at need, amid candles and flow- 

ers. Aldrich has been fortunate in his marriage as in so 

many other ways. His family consists of a congenial and 

accomplished wife, and ‘ the twins,’ not unknown to litera- 

ture. The most pervading trait of the interior is a sense of a 

discriminating judgment and ardor in household decoration. 

Both husband and wife share this taste, and together they 

have filled this abode and their two country houses with 

ample evidence of it, and with rare and taking objects 

brought from a wide circle of travel and research. Tribute 

should be paid to the quietness of tone, the air of comfort, 
in the whole. 
themselves, but parts of a harmonious interior. Several 
stories are carpeted alike, in a soft, low-toned hue. In 
days of professional decorators who throw together all the 
hues of the kaleidoscope, and none of these in a patch 
larger than your hand, and, upon this, brass, ebony, stamped 
leather, marquetry, enamels and bottle-glass, in a kind of 
chaotic pudding—in these days such an exceptional reserve 
as is here manifest seems little less than a matter of notable 
personal daring. ‘The furniture is of the Colonial time, 
with a touch of the First Empire, and each piece has its 
own history. There is a collection of curious old mirrors. 
In a variety of old glazed closets and pantries in the dining- 
room (behind a fine reception-room, on the entrance floor), 
Mrs. Aldrich shows a rare collection of lovely china, both 
for use and ornament. 

This is a dining-room that entertains many a distin- 
guished guest; and the little dinners, to which invitations 
are rarely refused by the favored ones, are said to be almost 
as easy to give as enjoyable to take part in. The agreeable 
host, who has always allied himself much with artists, has 
on occasion dined the New York Tile Club. Again, his 
occupation as editor of Zhe Atlantic makes it often his duty 
or privilege to bring home strangers of note who drop down 
upon him from afar. Such aone of late was Charles Egbert 
Craddock, or Miss Murfree, who became his honored guest. 
Her throwing off her literary masquerade as a man, after 
strictly preserving it for so many years, is remembered. It 
is like nothing so much as one of Aldrich’s own stories, 
and distinctly belongs to the school of surprises of Olympe 
Zabriskie and Marjorie Daw. ‘The unexpected is, indeed, 


one of the things consistently to be looked for in Aldrich. | 


On the evenings of the week when he is not entertaining, he 
is very apt to be dining out himself. He is a social genius, 
and understands the arts of good-fellowship. Good things 
abound even more in his talk if possible than in his writ- 
ings. Every acquaintance of his will give you a list of such 
happy scintillations of wit and humor. There is nothing 
of the recluse by nature in Aldrich ; nothing, either, of 
the conventional cut of poet or sage in his aspect. His 
looks might somewhat astonish those—as the guileless are 
so often astonished in the same way—who had formed ideas 
of him from the delicate refinement, the exquisite perfection 
of finish, of his verse. As I saw him come in the other day 
from Lynn in a heavy, serviceable reefing jacket, 2dapted 
to the variable summer climate of that point, he had much 
more the air of athlete than poet. I shall not enter upon 
the abstruse calculation of what age a man must have who 
was born in 1837, but in looks, manners, habits, Aldrich 
distinctly belongs to the school of the youngermen. He 
is now somewhat thick-set ; he is blonde, and of middle 
height. He has features that lend themselves easily to the 
humorous play of his fancy. The pointed ends of a mus- 
tache treated somewhat in the French manner, seem to 
accentuate with a certain justness and chic the quips and 
cranks which so often issue from beneath it. Mentally, 
Aldrich seems Yankee, crossed with Frenchman, and, in the 
matter of literary finish, refined by fastidiousness of taste to 
the last degree. He is a man of strong likes and dislikes ; 
it would sometimes seem fair almost to call them prejudices. 
In his work he has scarcely any morbid side. He is the 
celebrator of everything bright and charming, of things opal- 
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escent and rainbow-hued, of pretty women, roses, jewels, 
humming-bird and oriole, of blue sky and sea and the 
daintiest romance of the daintiest spots of foreign climes. 
If man invented the arts to please,—as we can hardly 
deny,—few can be called more truly in the vein of art 
than Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

From the rear window of the dining-room one looks out 
into a little court-yard, more like a bit of Chester than ever. 
The building lot runs quite through to Pinckney Street, 
and is closed in on the further side by an odd little house of 
red brick, which is rented as a bachelor apartment. It 
was formerly a petty shop, until Aldrich bethought him 
both to transform it thus into a desirable adjunct, and to 
make it pay aconsiderable part of his taxes. It is likea 
dwelling out of a pantomime. One would hardly be sur- 
prised to see Humpty Dumpty dive into or out of it at any 
moment. Pinckney Street might have a chapter to itself. 
Narrower, modester, and at a further remove from the front 
than Mt. Vernon Street, it begins to be invaded now by 
quiet lodging-houses, but still retains its quaintness and a 
high order of respectability. A bright glimpse of the sea is 
had at the end of its contracted down-hill perspective, over 
Charles Street. Aldrich formerly lived in Pinckney Street, 
then in Charles Street, and thence removed to his present 
more stately abode. But, if it be a question of view, 
we must ascend rather the high, winding staircase to the 
large cupola, with railed-in platform, set upon the steep 
roof. The ground falls away hence on every side and all 
of undulating, much-varied Boston is visible. Mark Twain 
has pronounced the prospect from here at night, with the 
electric lights glimmering in the leafy Common and the 
myriad of others round about, as one of the most impressive 
within his wide experience. The golden dome of the State 
House here rears its bulk aloft, close at hand. Up one 
flight from the entrance are the two principal drawing- 
rooms of the house, large and handsome. The most con- 
spicuous objects on the walls of these are a few unknown 
old masters after the style of Fra Angelico—trophies of 
travel. There are also a remarkable pair of figures in Vene- 
tian wood-carving, nearly life-size. The pictures are, for 
the rest, chiefly original sketches done for illustration of 


_ the author’s books by talented younger American artists. 


On the same floor is the library, a modest-sized room, 
made to seem smaller than it is through being compactly filled 
from floor to ceiling with a collection of three thousand 
books. The specialties chiefly observed in its composition 
are Americana and first editions. Aldrich would disclaim 
any very ambitious design, but there are volumes here which 
might tempt the cupidity of the most finished book-fancier, 
and which bring liberal sums in market. Something artistic 
in the form has guided the choice, as for instance in Vol- 
taire’s ‘ La Pucelle, and the ‘ Contes Moraux ’ of Marmon- 
tel, containing all the quaint early plates. You take down 
from the shelves examples of Aldrich’s own works done into 
several languages. Here is his ‘ Queen of Sheba’ done at 
Valencia in 1879. Here is the treasure which perhaps he 
would hardly exchange against any other—the autograph 
letter of Hawthorne warmly praising his early poemms,—say- 
ing, among other things, that some of them seem almost too 
delicate even to be breathed upon. Never did a young 
writer receive more intelligent and sympathetic recognition 
from a greater source. Among the curiosities of the shelves 
in yet another way is a gift copy of the early poems 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck to Catharine Sedgwick. On the 
title-page is found an inscription from that patronizing 
minor celebrity in American letters, saying ‘ Mr. Halleck, 
the author of this book, is a resident of New York.’ Al- 
drich has never been subjected to the severe pecuniary 
straits which befall so many literary men. He has under- 
gone in his time, however, a sufficient pressure to acquaint 
him with this side of life at least as an experience,—to 
give him the better appreciation of an existence of ample 
worldly comfort, and also to furnish the due stimulus for 
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the development of his powers. He was prepared, in his 
native town of Portsmouth, to enter Harvard College, but, 
his father dying, he became a clerk instead in the commis- 
sion house of a rich uncle in New York. He had his own 
way to make in the literary world, began at the very foot of 
the ladder, with fugitive contributions, and by degrees 
identified himself with the newspapers and magazines of his 
day. He even saw something of a Bohemian manner of 
life, the knowledge of which is not an undesirable element 
in one who is to figure as a man-of-the-world. He dined at 
Pfaff’s, and was of a coterie which circled around Zhe Sat- 
urday Press of the brilliant and erratic Henry D. Clapp. I 
recollect passing with him the office of this defunct journal 
in Frankfort Street, on the occasion when he had come to 
New York to be the recipient of a complimentary break- 
fast at Delmonico’s in honor of his induction into the 
editorship of Zhe Atlantic Monthly I recollect the interest 
with which he looked up at the dingy quarters commemora- 
tive of so very different a phase of his life. ‘This paper 
is discontinued with the present issue,’ said its editor, ‘ for 
want of funds, which is, by a coincidence, precisely the rea- 
son for which it was started’ 

I have described Aldrich’s town house. He, however, 
passes much of his time at Ponkapog, twelve miles away be- 
hind the Blue Hills, and at Lynn, on the sea-coast. ‘ After 
its black bass and wild duck and teal,’ says our author in 
one of his own charming essays, ‘ solitude is the chief staple 
of Ponkapog. ... The nearest railway station (Heaven 
be praised !) is two miles distant, and the seclusion is with- 
out a flaw. Ponkapog has one mail a day ; two mails a day 
would render the place uninhabitable.’ He took a large 
old farm-house in the secluded place, remodelled it, arranged 
for himself an attractive working study, and, used to men 
and cities as he was, for a considerable period made this 
his exclusive home. His leading motive was the health of 
his boys, who needed an out-of-door life. With the others, 
Ponkapog owes him a debt of gratitude for spreading its 
name abroad. Until the publication of his entertaining 
book of travel sketches, ‘ From Ponkapog to Pesth,’ it was 
wholly unheard-of, and even then I can recollect feeling 
that the appellation was so ingenious as to be probably a 
fictitious one. With a continuity of interest that speaks 
strongly in its favor, Aldrich has passed the summers at 
Lynn for seventeen years. From these must be excepted, 
however, the summers of his jaunts to Europe, which are 
rather frequent. The latest of these took him to the Rus- 
sian fair at Nijni Novgorod. In one he has had the dis- 
tinction, perhaps unlike any other traveller, of passing ‘ A 
day [and a day only] in Africa.’ At Lynn, he has lived, 
in different villas, all along the breezy Ocean Road. It is 
a street worthy of its name, and it has a certain flavor of 
Newport, though so little remote from the central bustle of 
the great shoe-manufacturing mart to which it belongs. 
Others will quote a list of varied advantages for the site ; 
Aldrich will be apt to tell you that he likes it for its near- 
ness to the railway station. The present house, of which 
he has taken a long lease, is a large square wooden villa, 
painted red. It stands just in the edge of a little indenta- 
tion known as Deer Cove. ‘ After me, who knows?’ says 
our humorous host, who is not at all afraid of a bit of the 
popular vernacular. Nahant, Little Nahant and minor re- 
sorts are in the view in front ; Swampscott is three-quarters 
of a mile away, at the left, and Marblehead at no great dis- 
tance beyond that. The feature of the water view is the 
bold little reef of Egg Rock, with its three white dots of 
habitations on its back. ‘ Egg Rock is exactly opposite 
everywhere. I recollect once trying to find some place to 
which it was not opposite, just as in childhood I tried to 
walk around to the other side of the moon. In this latter 
case I suppose I must have walked fully two miles.’ So 
my host described his peculiar experience with it. 

The main tide of fashion sets rather towards Beverly 
Farms and Manchester than in this direction. The family 
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lead, gladly, a quiet life, little disturbed by a bustle of visits. 
They depend chiefly for society upon the guests they bring 
down with them. They find much occupation and interest 
in caring for their boys. ‘These are twins, as I have said, 
and so much twins as to be with difficulty distinguished 
apart. I was interested to know if they began to develop 
signs of the literary faculty. ‘ Heaven forbid!’ says their 
father in comic horror. They are preparing for Harvard 
now, and are getting to be such tall young men as to force 
a certain need of explanation upon that young-looking 
couple, their parents. Aldrich’s study at Lynn is a mod- 
est upper room, in a wing, with a plain gray cartridge-paper 
on the walls, no pictures, and nothing to conspire with a 
flagging attention in its wanderings. One’s first impulse on 
looking up from his paper would be to cast his eyes out of 
the single window, where Egg Rock, in a bit of blue sea, is 
again visible from the little writing-table in the centre of the 
floor. It would seem that this window might be an inspir- 
ing influence, always letting in its illumination upon the 
weaving of fabrics of the brain. Nor in the gentler mood 
alone, for tragedy is often abroad in the elements. The fog 
shrouds Egg Rock, rolls in and envelopes all in its stealthy 
domination ; and, again, the gale spatters the brine upon 
the window-panes, and beats and roars about the house as 
if it might be the light-house of Montauk. 

As editor, Aldrich is methodical. He goes early to the 
office of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, and there writes his letters, 
examines his manuscripts, and sees (or does not see) his 
visitors, upon a regular system. As to his own personal 
habit of writing, he has none—at least as to times and sea- 
sons. He waits for the mood, and defends this practice as 
the best, or, at least for him, almost the only one possible. 
It has to do, no doubt, with the volume of his writings, 
which is smaller comparatively than that of most contem- 
porary authors. This result is perhaps contributed to also 
by the easy circumstances of his life, and yet more by his 
devotion to an extreme literary finish. Experienced as he is, 
and successful as he is, no manuscript leaves his hand to be 
printed till he has made at least three distinct and amended 
drafts of it. Hecould never have been a newspaper man. 
The merest paragraph would have received the same care at 
his hands, and in the newspaper such painstaking is ruinous 
extravagance. He was endowed with a talent which had 
to succeed in the front rank or not at all. He produces 
little of late, far too little to meet the demands of the audi- 
ence of eager admirers he has created. So delightful a pen, 
so droll and original a fancy, so charming a muse, can ill 
be spared. Yet, on the other hand, the mysterious genius 
who collects material for the archives of permanent fame 
can have but little to dismiss from the total of so small a 
supply and so choice a performance. 

WiLLiaAM Henry BIsHOP. 





Reviews 
“Songs and Sonnets.’’ * 

One of the threads that bind the authors of this book 
together, and give a certain unity to their work, is the relig- 
ious spirit that finds expression in the motto on the title- 

age: 
ie Art is true art when art to God is true. 

This spirit breathes more clearly in the first half of the vol- 
ume, from which the motto—the first line of a sonnet on 
Fra Angelico—is taken ; but it is still perfectly apparent in 
the love-sonnets to which the title of ‘ Carmina’ is given. 
Neither of the two poets to whom the little book introduces 
us, strikes a very deep or powerful note, but each sends 
forth a strain of melody that is pure, and sweet, and genu- 
ine. It is a slender, but a musical reed, that they blow by 
turns. Mr. Egan’s work is more varied in form than his 
brother poet’s, but the best part of it is, like all of Mr. 





* Songs and Sonnets. By Maurice Francis Egan. Carmina, By Condé Benoist 
Pallen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





Pallen’s, in sonnet form. Here is a sonnet on Theocritus 
that shows him at his best : 


Daphnis is mute, and hidden nymphs complain, 
And mourning miagles with their fountain’s song ; 
Shepherds contend no more, as all day long 

They watch their sheep on the wide Cyprus plain ; 

The master-voice is silent, songs are vain ; 

Blithe Pan is dead, and tales of ancient wrong, 
Done by the gods when gods and men were strong, 
Chanted to reeded pipes, no prize can gain : 
O sweetest singer of the olden days, 
In dusty books your —_ rare seem dead ; 
The gods are gone, but poets never die ; 

7 men may turn their ears to newer lays, 

Sicilian nightingales enrapturéd 
Caught all your songs, and nightly thrill the sky. 


Here is a fair specimen of Mr. Pallen’s seventeen sonnets 
—the third in the order in which he has placed them : 

Love never jests, though in his words at times 

He seems to laugh at his own lightsome mood, 
And like a fool makes merry with stale rhymes, 

To jangle down the plaints of solitude. 
His mirth is but a mask that serves to hide 

The fierce, consuming fire that neath it glows ; 
Though all seem fair upon the outward side, 

Within there dwells a host of silent woes. 
Despair with pallid front now seeks to drive 

Hope from the citadel, who fain would stay ; 
And so these two in war contending strive, 

While gentle Love stands trembling at the fray. 
Come thou, fair queen, and end this cruelty, 
For Love allegiance owes and pays alone to thee. 


The author of these sonnets has not omitted to read the 
sonnets of Shakspeare, on which, save for the long last 
line, they seem to be pretty closely modelled. 





A Biography of Frank Buckland. * 

THE enthusiast is sure of a hearing. His statistics may 
be exceedingly dry, his pursuits entirely different from our 
own ; but if he is very much in earnest, we shall listen to 
him with delight. ‘The Life of Frank Buckland,’ by G. 
C. Bompas (Lippincott), would therefore be one of the en- 
tertaining books of the season, even if it had only been a 
chronicle of the absorbing scientific investigations of one in- 
terested intensely in natural history and given over com- 
pletely to the inspiring field of pisiculture. Add to this 
that Frank Buckland was not only a scientific enthusiast, 
but a genial friend and merry gentleman, whose wit and 
humor give a magic charm of their own to the story of his 
life and studies, and it can be imagined that this is one of 
the most entertaining books of the season. When it was 
stated that the instinct of salmon leads them back to the 
place where they were bred, Frank Buckland ‘hoped it 
was true, as many thousands of them had been hatched out 
in his kitchen.’ He assured fish-commissioners that the 
only possible way to study out the perplexing problem of 
fish-passes. was for the observer to imagine himself to be a 
salmon, and consider what way he would then adopt; and 
he amused himself with pinning a large piece of paper on 
the wier, which read thus: ‘ Notice to Salmon and Bull- 
trout : No road at present over this wier. Go down stream, 
take the first turn to the right, and you will find good travel- 
ling water up stream, and no jumping required. F. T. B.’ 

His interest in animals took in part the form of an intense 
desire to know how they tasted when cooked. In these 
investigations crocodile was not too heavy nor alligator too 
light, 2nd he would rather confide to his diary that he had 
‘lunched on a viper’ than that he had dined with a lord. 
* Good gracious !’ exclaimed a friend who once found him 
cooking a piece of a dead kelt, ‘ how can you eat anything 
so abominably nasty?’ ‘ No doubt,’ was the reply, ‘ it is 
’ masty enough ; but how can I say so unless I have tried 
it?’ Even he succumbed, however, before a large new kind 


* The Life of Frank Buckland. By G.C. Bompas. $2. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 
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of oyster ; but so anxious was he to know its flavor, that he 
called in a dustman and offered him a shilling to eat it. 
The dustman recoiled, when Buckland increased the bribe 
by a pot of porter. The dustman, however, even then 
could not complete the experiment. As Frank Buckland’s 
end drew near, he could not better express his faith in the 
future than by saying simply: ‘God is so good, so very 
good to the little fishes, I do not believe he will let their 
inspector suffer shipwreck at last.’ And his final farewell 
was the quiet statement : ‘ I am going a long journey, where 
I think I shall see a great many curious animals.’ 





Miss Jewett’s “ A Marsh Island.” * 

Miss JEWETT’s new book is in many ways very pleasant 
reading. It is a great advance upon ‘ A Country Doctor,’ 
and exhibits at their best the fine literary traits that have 
made for Miss Jewett the enviable reputation of one who 
can interest the public in simple things. Nothing could be 
better of the kind than the bits of landscape scattered 
through the book. Inimitable is the description of the 
marshes, ‘looking as if the land had been raveled out into 
the sea,’ and of the tide, ‘ holding itself bravely for a time : 
it had grasped the Jand nobly; all that great weight and 
power were come in and had prevailed ; it shone up at the 
sky, and laughed in the sun’s face ; then changed its mind, 
and began to creep away again ; it would rise no more that 
morning, but at night the world should wonder!’ So keen 
and bright and true are these pen-sketches, that if they had 
been left as landscape painting they would have seemed not 
only exquisite but spirited. The effort to mingle with 
them, however, something of a story of life and human 


nature, has resulted in a drowsy effect upon the reader,. 


which reminds one of Lucretia Mott’s saying on entering a 
room where her husband and brother were together: ‘Ah! 
I thought thee must both be here ; it was so quiet!’ It is 
impossible to feel excited, very hard to feel even decently 
interested, as regards the characters of the story. The 
mise en scene is perfect, but the people are dull. That is, 
they are not even really dull ; they simply do not exist for 
us. The good housewife does not touch our hearts, even as 
a frier of doughnuts; Doris is entirely inanimate ; and the 
artist is as quiet as if he knew professionally that he ought 
to sit still while his portrait was being painted. But it 1s 
pleasanter to praise, and for the scenery and settings of the 
incidents no one could have anything but praise. It is, in- 
deed, because they are so fine that one looks for something 
more important to happen in them than the eating of apples 
or the making of a pie. 


‘* Louisa.” + 

‘Louisa’ is one of those stories which are really works 
of art in the skill with which what is thrilling is mingled 
with what is exquisite; so that every possible story-reader 
will find in it something to his taste. Nothing could be 
simpler than the material. Nothing happens in the book 
from beginning toend. There is an absolute dearth of inci- 
dent ; but the cunning of the writer keeps the reader per- 
fectly absorbed in the development of character and the 
action and re-action upon each other of varying tempera- 
ments, until a fit of jealousy affects the reader like an inci- 
dent, and the play of the passions seems the most exciting 
of dramas. ‘ Local color,’ of whatever nature, is always a 
great feature for a book ; but if we could choose our local 
color, we should probably always say, ‘ Let it be of Italy.’ 
The story of ‘ Louisa’ is vivid with this rich Italian color- 
ing, sometimes of scenery, sometimes of character, as in the 
cleverly drawn servants and the admirable portrait of the 
Count—for once a lovable count. There have been times 
when we were ready to denounce any novel which rested its 
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claim to interest on illegal love or jealousy ; but although 
this element is one of the pivots for ‘ Louisa,’ it is used ina 
way to disarm criticism and even win applause. The love 
of the Countess for the serene Englishman is not mad pas- 
sion, but intellectual devotion, and the dreadfulness of it— 
even in that mild form, and unreturned as it was—for all 
concerned, is brought out so finely as to give such a situa- 
tion all the horror it ought to be invested with. The calm, 
intellectual Louisa, the jealous but gentle Count, the impul- 
sive Francesca, the clever American widow, the interesting 
Englishman about whom, simple and unassuming as he is, 
all these inflammable characters revolve, make together a 
story which is at once as dramatic as a play, and as delicate 
as a dream. 





The Early Political History of New York.* 

A succinct but clear and very well-written summary of 
the ‘ Political History of the State of New York’ was pre- 
pared by Mr. Herbert Livingston Satterlee, to be presented 
to the Faculty of the School of Political Science, Columbia 
College, ‘ in part fulfilment of the conditions necessary for 
the attainment of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.’ The 
essay has been deemed worthy of the honors of type, and 
certainly with justice. ‘This pamphlet of a hundred pages 
displays an amount of study and thought which many more 
pretentious works have failed to exhibit. The author justly 
remarks that, to understand the present constitution and 
laws of the State of New York, we must trace them back to 
their sources in the institutions of the countries from which 
the colonists came. He gives us a minute and interesting 
account of the municipal system of Holland, and shows to 
what extent its principles and methods were transplanted to 
the New Netherlands. He traces the changes which they 
underwent in the colony, and especially those which came in 
under the influence of the English settlers. He shows how 
Dutch commercial enterprise and British intolerance of arbi- 
trary power combined to build up a commonwealth which, 
even before the Revolution, was one of the freest and most 
prosperous communities on the globe. In doing this, the 
author points out defects as freely as merits. Inthe Nether- 
lands, he acutely remarks : ‘ The commercial spirit pervaded 
every phase of political and social life. Every privilege, 
every office, was the subject matter of bargain and sale. 
They did not seem to comprehend the idea of inherent 
rights ; all their rights were negotiable. ... The only 
right which the Dutch burghers seem to have maintained 
through every vicissitude was the right of self-taxation, and 
to this principle they were ever faithful.’ How much of this 
commercial spirit still survives in New York politics, is a 
question which the lobbyists of Albany and the makers of 
political ‘ slates’ could best answer. 





The Magazines 


Reavers of Zhe Century will turn first to the close of 
‘ Silas Lapham ;"° less from excitement as to how it will end 
than from curiosity to know how it can end at all. Dealing 
with the conscientious realism of the day, and therefore 
merely with what might happen to anybody, there seemed no 
reason why we should not go on for years hearing all about 
the Lapham great-grandchildren. And in truth one can 
hardly tell what the end is. Poor old Lapham comes out 
of his trials pretty well, and there is an excellent moral for 
the over-conscientious and sharp-tongued Mrs. Laphams 
who drive their husbands to deceit. As for Penelope's mar- 
riage, this sort of mésaliiance is just now the fashion in 
fiction. But in none of the many cases just at present in 
which the hero is marrying, not a beautiful beggar, but a 
perfectly commonplace woman instead of the old-fashioned 
beauty and heiress, has the author succeeded in making us 
understand the fatal fascination. Penelope is ‘ taking,’ 


* Political History of the State of New York. By Herbert Livingston Satterlee, 
New York: J. F. Pearson. 
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with her quick and original humor; but no Corey would 
ever have loved her, and no reader feels very much inter- 
ested in her marrying anybody. Irene’s triumph over her 
disappointment is one of the best things in the story : per- 
fect as a triumph, though not a morbidly heroic one.—— 
The approach of the fiftieth anniversary of the ‘ Garrison 
Mob’ of October 21, 1835, brings out several short articles 
upon the great leader who suffered for his cause, whose 
overwhelming contribution to the enterprise with which his 
whole life was identified was strength of moral nature. 
The War papers are by Gen. Fitz-John Porter on Malvern 
Hill and Warren Lee Goss on ‘ Retiring from the Chicka- 
hominy ;’ while Mrs. Burton Harrison writes strikingly and 
picturesquely of ‘A Virginia Girl in the First Year of the 
War.’ Ernest Whitney's poem, ‘ The Glory of the Year,’ 
is decoratively illustrated. Henry King writes of ‘ The 
Indian Country,’ Henry Eckford of ‘The Meet of the 
American Canoe Association,’ and several different writers 
on ‘ Typical Dogs.’——-In the Open Letters, A. suggests a 
novel method of dealing with our ex-Presidents : making 
them Senators for life. 

The North American gives a valuable and interesting arti- 
cle on Cholera, prepared by five physicians of experience. 
It is so calm and simple and reassuring that it ought to be 
copied at once into every newspaper. No attempt is made 
to determine the cause of the disease ; but it is reasonably 
assumed that methods of cure and prevention are perfectly 
understood, whatever the cause. Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
finds traces of a soul, if not a complete soul, in the lower 
animals, and deprecates the exclusive immortality which 
refuses heaven to the dead horse or dog. His article is 
rambling, and does not come to any very definite point on 
any of its topics ; but it touches upon many in an interest- 
ing way.—Charles Hull Botsford affirms that the ‘ Price 
of Gas’ will never be lowered by competition, which may 
always mean combination, but only by laws similar to those 
established in the city of London to bring about a substan- 
tial harmony of all the interests involved. He quotes one 
of the amusing objections to the original introduction of 
gas: that it would raise the price of meat, because, if gas 
were to supersede candles, the price of tallow would be re- 
duced, and the butchers be obliged to charge more for the 
lean portions. George W. Julian, on ‘ The Spoliation of 
the Public Lands,’ mourns over a land policy which has 
been, not only a mistake, but a great public misfortune. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher is very severe on the exaggerated 
and careless statistics of temperance reformers ; not because 
he would deny the need of reform, but because he believes 
that over-statement of facts breaks their force by rendering 
them incredible ; to remove the exaggeration is to restore to 
the truth the power of which it had been robbed. 


The most elaborate article in Zhe Overland is one on 
‘Fine Art in Romantic Literature,’ by Albert S. Cook. 
Fine art in the days of Homer meant dealing with severely 
great and classical subjects in the simplest manner ; fine art 
in a later era meant dealing with the simplest possible sub- 
jects in the grand and romantic manner ; fine art to-day has 
become so far humanitarian and practical as to be satisfied 
with awaking interest in the prosaic and commonplace just 
as they are. Nothing short of a demi-god satisfied Homer 
for a hero; the merest fisherman would satisfy Tennyson, if 
he could only conceal the fact of his being a fisherman under 
some graceful phrase about his carrying ‘ ocean-spoil in 
ocean-smelling osier,’ and ministering to the ‘ Friday fare’ 
of the people at the Hall; but the fisherman ‘ pure and 
simple’ is quite enough for Dickens, or Jean Ingelow, or 
George Eliot, or Whittier ; the more like a fisherman they 
can make him in his speech and his surroundings, the 
greater is their art, in modern eyes.——A good short story 
disarms the only criticism to be made against it by its frank 
title of ‘ An Impossible Coincidence.’ 


Harper's is uncommonly strong in good short stories; - 
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* The Sirdar's Chess-board,’ by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, ‘ Elder 
Brown’s Backslide,’ by H. S. Edwards, and ‘ A Modern 
Pandora,’ by Charles Ledyard Norton, being all unusually 
readable. Mr. Howells is at his best in ‘ Indian Summer,’ 
with a delicious presentation of the ‘long, long thoughts’ 
of youth when judged from the standpoint of middle age ; 
but sorrowful as it is to chronicle the fact that Miss Woolson 
can be tedious, it must be confessed that ‘ East Angels’ 
drags.——A paper on ‘ English and American Railways’ 
presupposes a good deal of ignorance on the part of the 
reader, who likes to be treated a bit as if he, too, had trav- 
elled.—tThe descriptive articles are ‘A Trip on the 
Ottawa,’ by Agnes Fraser Sandham, and a rejuvenation of 
the ever-fruitful theme of the Long Island Hamptons, in- 
cluding a romantic incident which has lately been worked 
into an entire novel of its own, and which therefore fails to 
interest greatly ; a fault which may be due, however, to the 
story’s having lain in the Editor’s desk since many years be- 
fore the novel was written and issued. ‘Social Demo- 
crats in the Reichstag,’ by Edwin A. Curley, is illustrated 
with portraits; and ‘ Decorative Sentiment in Birds’ is 
fully exemplified by the pencil and pen of J. C. Beard. 


The most valuable article in Zhe AWantic, and one of the 
most valuable of the month, is that by E. R. Sill, called 
‘Should a College Educate?’ It is a timely blow at the 
elective system in college, the author wisely holding that 
what is a glorious privilege at the university, when the stu- 
dent is old enough to know his specialty and should have 
every opportunity for fitting himself in what he prefers, is a 
great mistake at the college, where the younger student, too 
young to know intelligently what he has a ‘gift’ for, 
chooses, if left to himself, not what he likes best, but what- 
ever is a ‘soft thing’—the studies that are either easy in 
themselves, or in the charge of a good-natured professor 
who is not too particular as to marks. Few things are 
sadder than misdirected energies in manhood ; but in boy- 
hood, as the writer justly says, ‘there is nothing sacred 
about a ‘‘bent.’’’ The aim of a university is to fit for 
specialties ; but the aim of a college should be to educate, 
to give a rounded impulse to general cultivation, which im- 
plies that, for a certain length of time, it is fitting that the 
youth should be compelled to study the very things he does 
not ‘take to,’ as the man with strong legs but weak arms 
will, at the gymnasium, be made to develop his arms and 
pay no attention to his legs till all his limbs are on terms of 
equality. The trouble has been, not with the studies that 
students have been forced to, but with the methods.—— 
Maria Ellery MacKaye contributes a careful and interesting 
paper on ‘The Port Royal of Mére Angélique.’ Dr. 
Holmes leaves us ‘ wrought up,’ as the ladies say, by an in- 
stalment of ‘The New Portfolio’ which stirs up the plot 
and leaves us pondering the Doctor’s probable estimate of 
the value of a woman’s intuitions. The most cynical critics 
have always left woman her intuitions ; surely the gentle 
Doctor will not be first to make them ludicrous.——It 
seems a little odd to find Miss Preston’s profound pen and 
deeply-learned lore turned in the direction of such simple 
subjects as ‘ Miss Ingelow and Mrs. Walford,’ and really the 
average reader cannot help resenting a little the implied in- 
ference that he may never have read these pleasant authors, 
or that if he has, he cannot have rightly understood their 
pleasantness. But if we resent this, we are put in good 
humor again by Dr. Holmes’s poems. ——There are two or 
three reviews, and under the title of ‘ Books of the Month’ 
a compilation of sententious fault-finding which may, of 
course, be just as discriminating as more elaborate criticism, 
but which does not pretend to justify its sweeping condem- 
nation. 


There are five short stories in Lippincott’s, of which ‘ Our 
Villa,’ by Margaret Bertha Wright, is the best. ——Maurice 
Thompson writes enthusiastically of the tulip-tree, believing 
that it is a host in itself, in color and outline, for purposes 
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of decorative art. David Bennett King tells about the 
Scottish crofters and Edmund Kirke about ‘ The Pioneers 
of the Southwest.’ 


The Flight of the War Eagle. 


THURSDAY, JULY 23d, 1885. 


THE eagle of the armies of the West 

' Dying upon his alp, near to the sky, 
Through the slow days that paled the imperial eye 

But could not tame the proud fire of his breast— 

Gone with the mighty pathos! Only rest 
Dwells now where passed that struggle stern and high ;— 
Rest, silence, stricken sometimes by the cry 

Of mother and eaglets round the ravaged nest. 





*Twas when the death-cloud touched the mountain crest 
A singer among the awed flocks cowering nigh 
Looked up and saw against the sunrise sky 
An eagle in ethereal plumage drest 
Break from the veil, and flame his buoyant flight 
Far toward the hills of heaven unveiled and bright. 
O. C. AURINGER. 





Discourtesy to Authors. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 


The relations between authors and their editors or pub- 
lishers seem, by universal consent, to have been placed on 
the ground of so-called ‘ courtesy ’ rather than upon a strict 
business footing. Without venturing to question the pro- 
priety of this understanding, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to one or two cases of its apparent abuse which have 
fallen within my notice, and which I doubt not are common 
in the experience of authors. A writer sent a sketch of 
some length to a well-known religious weekly, enclosing 
postage for its return if not accepted. No acknowledgment 
whatever was received ; but in the course of a month or six 
weeks, one or two acquaintances complimented the author 
on her ‘ article in last week’s She remarked that 
she hadn’t seen the article, and at once wrote a note to the 
editor, asking if it were his custom to make no acknowledg- 
ment whatever of accepted and published contributions, and 
enclosing a stamp for immediate reply. (I believe it is cus- 
tomary to send a copy to the author of the issue containing 
his article, especially if unpaid for.) No reply has been 
received from that office to this day. Is this ‘ editorial 
courtesy ?’ 

Again, a firm of publishers in Boston wrote to an author 
requesting in complimentary terms an autograph copy of a 
poem for re-publication as a ‘holiday souvenir.’ It was 
delicately, but clearly, inferred that the author would receive 
(as was surely fair) a share in the prospective profits of the 
venture. The manuscript was prepared with some care ; 
and in course of time several copies of the ‘ souvenir,’ hand- 
somely gotten up, were received, with a note from the pub- 
lishers stating that the sale had been good, and that they 
would send a ‘ compliment for the new year at the end of the 
season.” The complimentary copies were duly acknowl- 
edged, but the more substantial ‘compliment’ proposed 
and expected never arrived. The disappointed author 
learned from several sources of the success of the little 
leaflet, which was sold at a high price; and the next year 
discovered that it was selling freely as a valentine! She 
then wrote a courteous note to the recreant firm, inquiring 
if the matter had not been overlooked, recalling it to their 
remembrance by sending one of their own letters, and en- 
closing the usual stamp for their reply—which never came ! 

Believing that such instances are not uncommon as be- 
tween authors and ‘ the trade,’ I enter my little protest, and 
give my own experience in the hope that others may do the 
same, and that public opinion may enforce the ‘ courtesy’ 
toward a large class of productive laborers which is fre- 
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quently to the victim a matter of daily bread and butter. 

Our time and postage stamps are as valuable to us as to 

our fellow-professionals. ELAINE GOODALE, 
READING, Conn., August 1, 1885. 





Lord Tennyson to Princess Beatrice. 
[From The Independent.] 


Two Suns of Love make day of human life, 
Which else with all its pains and griefs and deaths 
Were utter darkness—one, the Sun of Dawn 
That brightens thro’ the Mother’s tender eyes, 
And warms the child’s awakening world—and one 
The later-rising Sun of spousal Love 

Which from her household orbit draws the child 
To move in other spheres, The Mother weeps 
At that white funeral of the single life, 

Her maiden daughter’s marriage ; and her tears 
Are half of pleasure, half of pain—the child 

Is happy—ev'n in leaving her / but Thou, 

True daughter, whose all-faithful, filial eyes 
Have seen the loneliness of earthly thrones, 

Wilt neither quit the widow’d Crown, nor let 
This later light of Love have risen in vain, 

But moving thro’ the Mother’s home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a summer life, 
Sway’d by each Love, and swaying to each Love 
Like some conjectured planet in mid heaven 
Between two Suns, and drawing down from both 
The light and genial warmth mg double day. 





The Lounger 


GEN. ADAM BADEAU has among his possessions an old and 
worn memorandum-book, tied around with a bit of string. 
Valueless as it looks, one of the most important documents con- 
nected with our history is written in pencil across one of its 
pages. It is the original of General Grant’s despatch to Secre- 
tary Stanton, announcing the surrender of General Lee’s army 
at Appomattox. General Grant was riding to his headquarters 
from the farm-house where Lee had surrendered, when he sud- 
denly remembered that he had made no official report of the sur- 
render. He halted at once, and, dismounting from his horse, 
sat down on a wayside stone, and asked for a bit of paper. 
General Badeau, who was standing by, offered him his memo- 
randum-book. Grant took it, and laying it on his knee, wrote 
the memorable despatch, and handed it to General Badeau to 
give to the telegraph operator. General Badeau asked if he 
— copy the despatch for the operator, and keep the original, 
and to this Grant assented. The memorandum-book is now in 


the keeping of Zhe Century. 





WHY cannot one be saved from his friends? Our enemies 
may slay us, but our friends make us ridiculous. Mr. W. H. 
Rideing is a clever, hardworking and enterprising journalist. 
He is a successful editor, and he wields a graphic pen. His 
connection with Zhe Youth's Companion has done- much to 
elevate the literary standard of that paper ; and by his contribu- 
tions to the magazines he has made dull subjects bright. There 
is no one in the world who appreciates Mr. Rideing’s accom- 
plishments more highly than I, or more gladly acknowledges his 
success. Recently he wrote a novelette called ‘ A Little Up- 
Start,’ and the book has been somewhat severely handled by the 
critics. I do not propose to discuss its merits ; but Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett, to whom the volume is dedicated, does; and he has 
written a communication to the Boston 7ranscrifé¢ about it that 
is calculated to do the book more harm than columns of adverse 
criticism. Mr. Fawcett speaks of its ‘ flashes of sterling wit,’ 
of its ‘ touches of exquisite pathos,’ of its ‘ quiet mastery of style,’ 
as something he has ‘ rarely seen surpassed in American fiction, 
and scarcely ever equalled.’ And ‘ behind all the lavish yet dis- 
creet beauty of Mr. Rideing’s style, lurks a soundness and just- 
ness of human portraiture which should place his work high 
among the few really classical novels we possess.’ From what 
I know of Mr. Rideing I am sure he will be the person most dis- 
gusted with Mr. Fawcett’s eulogy ; and he is too close a student 
of Thackeray and has too high an opinion of that great man’s 
genius to be flattered by being told that some of his descriptions 
are ‘ worthy of Thackeray at his best.’ Worthy of Thackeray at 
anything, I should think was compliment enough ; but in Mr. 
Fawcett’s praise there are no half measures. 


The Critic 
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MR. FREDERICK LOCKER, the poet, is printing a descriptive 
catalogue of the more interesting of his books, autographs and 
sketches. The collection is a valuable one, particularly rich 
in early and rare editions of the Elizabethan poets and drama- 
tists, amongst whom Shakspeare, Spenser, Dekker and Ben 
Jonson are represented. In Americana, too, it is unusually 
strong—the reason for this being, I suspect, that Mrs. Locker is 
an American, or at least the daughter of a man—the late Sir 
Curtis Lamson—who was born in America, though his title was 
wholly English. 





WHEN Riel’s counsel put in a plea of insanity in the prisoner’s 
behalf, the Canadian half-breed sprang to his feet, ‘ completely 
thunderstruck.’ His protest was silenced. The man’s conduct 
in this emergency showed the justice of his counsel's plea. Sit- 
uated as he was, no one but a madman would have objected to 
an attempt to prove him insane. The defence failed, however. 
The jury found Riel guilty ; but the foreman, with tears in his 
eyes, recommended him to the mercy of the Crown. The 
Crown, less impressionable than the juryman, sentenced him to 
be hanged. Whether he will be put to death or not is an open 
question. A friend in Canada says, in a private note: ‘ You 
ask about Riel. He seems to me to be a Chinese-Gordon sort 
of man—a crank in religion, and in other matters an odd com- 
pound of talent and folly. He has fine traits of character, and 
my impression is that he has meant well throughout.’ 





A Pilgrimage to Carlyle’s Country. 
[From The Pall Mall Gazette.] 

IT is as necessary to visit Carlyle’s country to enter into his life 
and work as it is to visit Burns’s country to know the poet. It 
was early morning when I arrived at the little town of Annan, 
but it was all astir with children on their way to school and to 
academy. Here Carlyle had spent some unhappy school-days, 
and here, too, had tried his ’prentice-hand at schoolmastering. 
But it is not of Carlyle so much as of Irving that one is forced to 
think at Annan, for the name Irving stares at the stranger from 
every side, and reminds him that here is the birthplace of the 
founder of the Catholic Apostolic Church, which has so recently 
had to appeal to Czsar to enforce its discipline. The road from 
Roslelockon, traversed again and again by Carlyle as child and 
boy and man, is of more immediate interest to the pilgrim, and 
though there be no peas in his shoes, there may still be thoughts 
in his heart. For my part, the thought filled my mind of that 
walk from Annan to Ecclefechan which Carlyle himself de- 
scribes when he came to recover from his sore battle with the 
French Revolution history. It is not difficult to identify the spot 
where, restored once more to his home land, but with nerves all 
torn to pieces, he looked on the river and the hills and the Sol- 
way, with the Lake Mountains in the distance beyond, and the 
real landscape before him becomes phantasmal as he gazes, 
‘Tartarus itself and the pale kingdoms of Dis could not have 
been more preternatural to me—most stern, gloomy, sad— 
grand, yet terrible, yet steeped in woe.’ The spot is there, and 
we can see the scene, but not what he saw; we have not toiled 
through the dust and heat of conflict, and our eyes are not 
opened as were his. Then as I crossed Meinwater and took the ~ 
détour by Hoddam Kirk and passed under the mile-long avenue 
of beeches, I am reminded of the child Carlyle leaving the well- 
loved beeches behind as his father takes him to the untried 
life of the Annan Academy. Then Ecclefechan kirk comes into 
view, and my thoughts are in the kirkyard. There, in the cor- 
ner, is the grave where he rests, this famous man of our century, 
‘humilitate,’ says the stone which marks his resting-place. 
There are no flowers on his grave, only the green grass, but I left 
as tribute there a piece of bright flowering prickly gorse which 
had startled me by its briliant yellow blooms in the bare hedge- 
row near by—perhaps not unemblematic. I am brought back 
to things present by the loud and joyous shouts of the village 
children as the wished-for hour of release lets them out into 
freedom, and, amid a stream of them, noisy and quarrelsome 
enough, I enter the village street. 

This, then, is Ecclefechan ; not particularly striking, a row of 
houses on each side, a little heck, now arched over for the 
greater part of its course, with a mill at the upper end of the 
village street. The whole is taken into view at a glance, and 
the eye soon rests upon the building with the archway in the 
middle, built by Carlyle the father, the birthplace, and, through 
childhood and boyhood and early youth, the home of Thomas 
Carlyle. Let any one who wishes to realize this early part of 
Carlyle’s life read the two chapters in ‘ Sartor’ entitled * Idyllic ’ 
and ‘ Pedagogy,’ after a visit to Ecclefechan. Those chapters 
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are most thoroughly and igen A autobiographic, and I vent- 
ure to think that Mr. Froude has failed to make the best use of 
his material. It needed no witch of Endor to conjure up the 
forms of those sleepers whose names I had read on the stones 
and in the kirkyard and make them live again ; nay, it is rather 
I myself that am the ghost, flitting restlessly by, driven by the 
breath of Time. Nevertheless, I ate and drank and questioned 
as much as I could get ‘ thae canny folk’ to answer. True is it 
as elsewhere, a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country. The name of Carlyle was by no means one to wake 
enthusiastic response, and I was even assured that, as a rule, 
the Carlyles had ‘ varra common brains—varra common '—an 
exception being made in favor ot ‘Tom,’ who had left, my in- 
formant stated, £15,000! Such is fame, even in Ecclefechan. 
The next point in my pilgrimage was Mainhill, a farmhouse 
about two miles from the village of Ecclefechan. Here, again, 
I fancy Mr. Froude = a rather erroneous impression. The 
situation is not very bleak or cheerless, nor very high ; but per- 
haps he may have _ of it by the day he visited the place— 
on the day when Carlyle was buried. I was told—my informant 
being no other than the man who had tolled the bell for the 
funeral—that it was a ‘clarty day ;’ and as the term was to me 
technical, I had it amplified : ‘ It blawed, it snawed, an’ it rained, 
an’ sleeted. O, it was varra clarty!’ On such a dayI can 
well understand that Mainhill would be dreary enough. It was 
damp and wet the day I was there, and I carried away from the 
farm road dust, in the shape of mud ankle-deep, that refused to 
be shaken off. The house must have been small indeed for such 
a family as the Carlyles ; only three rooms of any kind for all 
8 no ‘ upper ben’ at all ; apparently the sleeping accom- 
modation was arranged as on shipboard, by berths one above 
another. It was at Mainhill that Carlyle spent his vacations 
during his schoolmaster’s and tutorship period ; the most miser- 
able and unhappy period of his hale life. Wandering upon 
the hills above Mainhill he meditated on his unsuccessful efforts 
at getting under way, and had it not been for the kindly and 
tolerant refuge he here found, he might well have ended in de- 
Spair all his valorous attempts to ‘ open his oyster ;’ as it was, 
he says, * almost had I desisted, so obstinately did it continue 
shut." When the early romance of his first love was rudely 


ended, these hills witnessed the weary and hopeless journeyings 
which are magnified into the world-wide wanderings of the sor- 
rows of Teufelsdréckh. Here he heard pealing in his ears the 
everlasting No, and sank into the centre ot indifference, and 


finally emerged into the calmness of the everlasting Yea. I pur- 
= , with these thoughts as comrades, a walk over these same 

ills, Burnswark and its neighboring heights,—but alas! the 
heavenly powers forbade, the landscape was blotted out by foul 
mists, and the drenching rain descended and effectually drove 
me back. Gladly did I take refuge in the railway station, and 
more gladly, though stiff with cold and weariness, did I enter 
the kindly hostelry at Dumfries, where I ate the repast of the 
hungry and slept the sleep of the laboring man, which is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much. 

Dumfries means Burns. But, no; we must suffer no alien 
thought to interfere. Not to Burns but to Carlyle must the day 
be given. Without even visiting the house where the immortal 
gauger doffed mortality, I set out for Craigenputtock, a long six- 
teen-mile drive. The day was most propitious, the finest in the 
whole month. The farmers are busy in their fields, and the 
market folks are coming in to market. There are the graves of 
two murdered Covenanters, and my driver has tales to tell of 
‘the martyrs.’ We pass Trongray and the grave of Jeannie 
Deans. The road grows more lonely, and thoughts of Carlyle 
have leisure again to assert ckadeen It must have been 
ae this road that Mrs. Carlyle had to gallop to get provisions 
for her guests. Here is the bridge and the sharp turn past 
which the faithful pony Larry carried the sleeping Carlyle, who 
had still his life’s work todo. We go beyond the fields and u 
on to the moorland—ever up and up, higher and higher. Thoug 
the sun shines brightly, the wind bites shrewdly on this moun- 
tain road. I said to my driver, ‘ Don’t you think people rather 
crazed to come out here?’ With true Scottish caution he re- 
plies, ‘ Weel, it’s a fancy they have ;’ in his heart I believe he 
spoke otherwise. At last we reach the top of the hill, and have 
the view over the other side ; afew minutes’ drive almost on 
the level and we are at Craigenputtock—in the very midst of the 
wilderness. Whata place to livein! It is impossible at first to 
realize the solitude, the utter ‘ aloneness,’ of the place; it is 
startling even to one accustomed to quietude. Yet to no place 
have I ever received a pleasanter welcome ; first the dogs, they 
absolutely smiled to see a visitor, and fawned upon me genially ; 
very opposite to the wont of farm dogs. Then the door is 
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opened, and I am invited into the house most cordially ; a chair 
is drawn up in front of the kitchen hearth, and a footstool is 

laced tor my feet, to bring them nearer the glow of the wood 

re. There were other inmates of the kitchen besides the two 
women, an elder and a younger, who so ministered to my com- 
fort—an old, old man knitting, and a little girl. Two men also 
came in and out, as the dinner hour was at hand. After enjoy- 
ing the warmth for a while I was shown over the house, dining- 
room, drawing-room, study, and the upper rooms corresponding, 
also Mrs. Carlyle’s milk cellars, etc. Amazement grows that 
such a house should have been built with such an aspect in such 
a situation. The best rooms of the house face the hill and the 
north: they are of necessity dreary and cold ; the sun for six 
months out of the twelve can never send a ray into any of the 
front rooms, and even in the height of summer only the early 
morning and the late evening sun can enter them. The study 
faces south indeed, but only looks into the farmyard. Had the 
house been built exactly on the same site, but turned completely 
round, so as to have the back where the front is, there would 
have been a fine, open view of wild moorland, hill and valley, 
and free open sky, and the sun, what time he had leisure or op- 
portunity to visit these wild regions, could have shot in his 
cheering rays to oxygenate the atmosphere. What might have 
been, is not ; and as it is now, so it was when Carlyle lived here. 
The house is gloomy, dark, with unwholesomeness in the very 
air of the rooms No wonder that living in such a house should 
be oppressive, and it testifies strongly to Carlyle’s firmness of 
will and tenacity of purpose, and still more strongly to the wifely 
devotion and strength of character of his wife, that they should 
have endured the banishment solong. One can easily believe that 
it was true that of the predecessors of the Carlyles the last com- 
mitted suicide and the one before that took to drink. I was glad 
to get into the open air again, and while the good creatures were 
preparing such refreshment as they could provide, | went for a 
walk over the moor. I did not turn my steps until I had reached 
the summit of Craigenputtock Moor, whence the whole country 
lay within my ken. There are compensations even for life at 
Craigenputtock, and the walk and the day made it possible to 
imagine existence tolerable there. When I again reached the 
house I found a bright fire in the dining-room—Carlyle’s dining- 
se ; and presently there came in tea and eggs and bread and 
cheese. 

There is no relic of Carlyle in the house ; nothing that was 
there during his life remains there except a dresser in the 
kitchen ; their ships were effectually burned when they left. It 
was left to Mrs. Carlyle to make the clearance, and she did it 
thoroughly. Gradually the associations rise up beforeone. Here 
Carlyle spent six years of his life—six years of work and struggle 
amid poverty and disappointment, with hardly a gleam of en- 
couragement. He attempted two great works—a History of Ger- 
man Literature which no bookseller would take at any price, and 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ which was even refused to be printed at the 
author’s own risk. If the scene of a great man’s struggle and 
victory is sacred ground, surely Craigenputtock, wild and drear 
as it is, is sacred. It was to him as the Valley of Humiliation 
and as the Valley of the Shadow of Death, but he came forth 
dauntless, though not unscathed. Of all the places that I visited, 
none lett so deep an impression as Craigenputtock. Though it 
is fifty years since he left it, the place speaks of him and tells 
what manner of man he was. 

It struck me as a little strange that in a house so associated 
with Carlyle, given by him to his own university, there should be 
no mark or token of the connection, Surely the university might 
make some little acknowledgment to the memory of the donor 
in the house he had given. If there were a good engraving of 
him, or a copy of his works—some memento, however slight —it 
would appear more gracious. But the stranger might come and 
go away and never know that Craigenputtock was bequeathed to 
the University of Edinburgh Thomas Carlyle. I next re- 
traced my way over the moor and down tothe valley. I changed 
my route here, wishing to see Auldgarth Bridge, and to go by 
Templand to Thornhill, and thence to Annan once more. 
Auldgarth is hardly more than a mile from Ellesland, and again 
it seemed hard to tear one’s self from Burns, but I had not lei- 
sure for both. From Thornhill the steam engine whirls me back 
to Dumfries and on to Annan once more. I had —_ one more 
spot to visit, Scotsbrig, near Ecclefechan, and I could spare no 
more than another day ; by taking an early train from Annan to 
Kirtlebridge and thence walking by Birrens and Middlebie, I 
could accomplish my purpose. It was still early—betore nine 
o’clock—when I reached the farmhouse of Scotsbrig, the home 
of Carlyle’s parents after their removal from Mainhill, and then 
of his youngest brother James till a few years ago. My recep» 
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tion here was anything but hospitable. I felt myself looked 
upon with suspicion as some kind of tramp, and to none of my 
questions could I get more than a monosyllabic answer. The 
morning was raw and damp and ungenial, a drizzling rain was 
falling, and I soon left Scotsbrig with no very pleasant recollec- 
tions. The farm-house is prettily situated on a little bluff over- 
hanging the burn, which tumbles over the rocks in a pretty little 
cascade just below the house. A tramp through the muddy 
roads brought me again to the railway, and my pilgrimage was 
over. 
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The Muse of History. 
[A. Birrell, author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ in The Contemporary Review.] 


THIS is not a question, be it observed, of style. What is called 
a picturesque style is generally a great trial. Who was it who 
called Protessor Masson's style Carlyle on wooden legs? What 
can be drearier than when a plain matter-of-fact writer attempts 
to be animated, and tries to make his characters live by the easy 
but futile expedient ot writing about them in the present tense ? 
What is wanted is a passion for facts ; the style may be left to 
take care of itself. Let me name a historian who detested fine 
writing, and who never said to himself, ‘Go to, I will make a 
description,’ and who yet was dominated by a love for facts, 
whose one desire always was to know what happened, to dispel 
illusion and establish the true account—Dr. S. R. Maitland, of 
the Lambeth Library, whose volumes entitled ‘ The Dark Ages’ 
and ‘ The Reformation’ are to History what Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ 
is said to be to Poetry : if they do not interest you, your tastes 
are not historical. 

The difference, we repeat, is not of style, but of aim. Is His- 
tory a Pageant or a Philosophy ? That eminent historian, Lord 
Macaulay, whose passion for letters and for ‘ mere literature’ 
ennobled his whole life, has expressed himself in some places, I 
need scarcely add in a most forcible manner, in the same sense 
as Professor Seeley. In his well-known essay on History con- 
tributed to The Edinburgh Review in 1828, we find him writing 
as follows :—‘ Facts are the mere dross of History. It is from 
the abstract truth which interpenetrates them, and lies latent 
amongst them like gold in the ore, that the mass derives its 
whole value.’ And again: ‘ No past event has any intrinsic im- 
portance. The knowledge of it is valuable only as it leads us to 
form just calculations with respect to the future.’ These are 
strong passages ; but Lord Macaulay was a royal Eclectic, and 
was quite out of sympathy with the majority of that brotherhood 
who are content to tone down their contradictories to the dull 
level of ineptitudes. Macaulay never toned down his contradic- 
tories, but, heightening everything all round, went on his sub- 
lime way rejoicing like a strong man to run a race, and well 
knowing that he could give anybody five yards in fifty and win 
— It is therefore no surprise to find him, in the very essay 
in which he speaks so contemptuously of facts, laying on with 
his vigorous brush a celebrated purple patch I would gladly 
transfer to my own dull page were it not too long and too well 
known. A line or two taken at random will give its purport :— 

‘A truly great historian would reclaim those materials the 
novelist has appropriated. We should not then have to look for 
the wars and votes of the Puritans in Clarendon and for their 
phraseology in ‘‘ Old Mortality,’’ for one half of King James in 
Hume and for the other half in the ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel.”’ . . . . 
Society would be shown from the highest to the lowest, from 
the royal cloth of state to the den of the outlaw, from the throne 
of the legate to the chimney-corner where the begging friar re- 
galed himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders, the stately mon- 
astery with the good cheer in its refectory and the high mass in 
its chapel, the manor-house with its hunting and hawking, the 
tournament with the heralds and ladies, the trumpets and the 
cloth of gold, would give truth and life to the representation. ' 
It is difficult to see what abstract truth interpenetrates the 
cheer of the refectory, or what just calculations with respect to 
the future even an upholsterer could draw from a cloth, either 
of state or of gold : whilst most people will admit that when the 
brilliant — afew years later set himself to compose his own 
magnificent history so far as he interpenetrated it with the ab- 
stract truths of Whiggism, and calculated that the future would 
be satisfied with the first Reform Bill, he did ill and guessed 
wrong. 

To reconcile Macaulay's utterances on this subject is beyond 
my powers, but of two things I am Satisfied : the first is that, 
were he to come to life again, a good many of us would be more 
careful than we are how we wrote about him, and the second is 
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that, on the happening of the same event, he would be found 
protesting against the threatened domination of all things by 
scientific theory. A Western American, who was once com- 

elled to spend some days in Boston, was accustomed in after- 
life to describe that seat of polite learning to his horrified com- 
panions in California as a city in whose streets Respectability 
stalked unchecked. This is just what philosophical theories are 
doing amongst us, and a decent person can hardly venture 
abroad without one, though it does not much matter which one, 
Everybody is expected to have ‘a system of philosophy with 
principles coherent, inter-dependent, subordinate, and deriva- 
tive,’ and to be able to account for everything, even for things 
it used not to be thought sensible to believe in, like ghosts and 
haunted houses. Keats remarks in one of his letters with great 
admiration upon what he christens Shakspeare’s ‘ negative ca 
ability,’ meaning thereby Shakspeare's habit of complaisant o 
servation from outside of theory, and his keen enjoyment of the 
unexplained facts of life. He did not pour himselt out in every 
strife. We have but little of this negative capability. The 
ruddy qualities of delighttulness, of pleasantness, are all sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought. The varied elements of life— 

The Joy of Existence, 
The Stir of the World— 

seem to be fading from Literature. Pure literary enthusiasm 
sheds but few rays. To be lively is to be flippant, and epigram 
is dubbed paradox. 

Thatemany people appear to like a drab-colored world hung 
round with dusky shreds of philosophy is sufficiently obvious. 
These persons find any relaxation they may require from a too 
severe course of Theories, religious, political, social, or now, 
alas ! historical, in the novels of Mr. W. D. Howells, an Ameri- 
can gentleman who has not been allowed to forget that he once 
asserted of Fiction what Professor Seeley would be glad to be 
able to assert of History, that the drowsy spell of narrative has 
been broken. We are to look for no more Sir Walters, no more 
Thackerays, no more Dickens. The stories have all been told. 
Plots are exploded. Incident is over. In moods of dejection 
these dark sayings seemed only too true. Shakspeare’s saddest 
of sad lines rose to one’s lips : 

My grief lies onward and my joy behind. 

Behind us are ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ Pendennis’ 
and ‘ The Virginians,’ Pecksniff and Micawber. In front of us 
stretch a never-ending series, a dreary vista of ‘ Foregone Con- 
clusions,’ ‘Counterfeit Presentments,’ and ‘ Undiscovered Coun- 
tries.’ But the darkest watch of the night is the one before the 
dawn, and relief is often nearest us when we least expectit. All 
this gloomy nonsense was suddenly dispelled, and the fact that 
really and truly, and behind this philosophical arras, we were 
all inwardly ravening for stories was most satisfactorily estab- 
lished by the incontinent manner in which we flung ourselves 
into the arms of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, to whom we could 
almost have raised a statue in the market-place for having writ- 
ten ‘ Treasure Island.’ 

But to return to History. The interests of our poor human 
life, which seems to become duller every day, require that the 
Fields of History should be kept for ever unenclosed, and be a 
free breathing-place for a pallid population well-nigh stifled with 
the fumes of philosophy. 

Were we, imaginatively, to propel ourselves forward to the 
middle of the next century, and to fancy a well-equipped historian 
armed with the digested learning of Gibbon, endowed with the 
eye of Carlyle, and say one-fifteenth of his humor, even then a 
dangerous allotment in a dull world, the moral a of Dr. 
Arnold, the critical sympathy of Ste-Beuve, and the style of Dr. 
Newman, approaching the period through which we have lived, 
should we desire this talented mortal to encumber himself with 
a theory into which to thrust all our doings, as we toss clothes 
into a portmanteau ; to set himself to extract the essence of 
some new political philosophy, capable of being applied to the 

ractical politics of his own day, or to busy himself with prob- 
ems oreconomics? To us personally, of course, it is a matter 
of indifference how the historians of the Twentieth Century con- 
duct themselves, but ought rot our altruism to bear the strain 
of a hope that at least one of the band may avoid all these 
things, and, leaving political philosophy to the political philoso- 

her and political economy to the political economist, remem- 
ber that the first, if not the last, duty of the historian is to nar- 
rate, to supply the text not the comment, the subject not the ser- 
mon, and proceed to tell our grandchildren and remoter issue 
the story ms our lives? The clash of arms will resound through 
his pages as musically as ever it does through those of the elder 
historians as he tells of the encounter between the Northern and 
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Southern States of America, in which Right and Might, those 
great twin-brethren, fought side by side; but Romance, that 
ancient parasite, clung affectionately with her tendril-hands to 
the mouldering walls of 4n ancient wrong, thus enabling the 
historian, whilst awarding the victor’s palm to General Grant, 
to write kindly of the lost cause, dear to the heart of a nobler 
and more chivalrous man, General Lee, of the Virginian Army. 
And again, is it not almost possible to envy the historian to 
whom will belong the task of writing with full information, and 
all the advantage of the true historic distance, the history of that 
series of struggles and heroisms, of plots and counter-plots, of 
crimes and counter-crimes, resulting in the Freedom of Italy, 
and of telling to a world, eager to listen, the life story of Joseph 
Mazzini ? 
Of God nor man was ever this thing said, 
That he could give 
Life back to her who gave him, whence his dead 
Mother might live. 
But this man found his mother dead and slain, 
With fast sealed eyes, 
And bade the dead rise up and live again, 
And she did rise. 
Nor will our imaginary historian be unmindful of Cavour, or fail 
to thrill his readers by telling them how, when the great Italian 
statesman, with many sins upon his conscience, lay in the very 
rasp of death, he interrupted the priests, busy at their work of 
intercession, almost roughly, with the exclamation, ‘ Pray not 
for me : pray for Italy ;’ whilst if he be one who has a turn for 
that ironical pastime, the dissection of a king, the curious char- 
acter, and muddle of motives, calling itself Carlo Alberto will 
afford him material for at least two paragraphs of subtle inter- 
est. Lastly, if our historian is ambitious of a larger canvas and 
of deeper colors, what is there to prevent him, bracing himself 
to the task, 
as when some mighty painter dips 
His pencil in the hues of earthquake and eclipse, 
from writing the epitaph of the Napoleonic legend ? 

But all this time I hear Professor Seeley whispering in my ear, 
‘What is this but the old literary groove leading to no trust- 
worthy knowledge ?’ If by trustworthy knowledge is meant 
demonstrable conclusions, capable of being expressed in terms 
at once exact and final, trustworthy knowledge is not to be 

ained from the Witness of History, whose testimony none the 
ess must be received, weighed, and taken into account. Truly 
observes Carlyle, ‘If History is Philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples, the writer fitted to compose history is hitherto an un- 
known man, Better were it that mere earthly historians should 
lower such pretensions, and, aiming only at some picture of the 
thing acted, which picture itself will be but a poor approxima- 
tion, leave the inscrutable purport of them an acknowledged 
secret.’ ‘Some picture of the thing acted.’ Here we behold 
the task of the historian ; nor is it an idle, fruitless task. Sci- 
ence is not the only, or the chief, source of knowledge. The 
‘Iliad,’ Shakspeare’s plays, have taught the world more than 
the ‘ Politics’ of Aristotle or the ‘ Novum Organum’ of Bacon. 

Facts are not the dross of history, but the true metal, and the 
historian is a worker in that metal. He has nothing to do with 
abstract truth, or with practical politics, or with forecasts of the 
future. A worker in metal he is, and has certainly plenty of 
what Lord Bacon used to call ‘ stuff’ to work upon ; but if he 
is to be a great historian, and not a mere chronicler, he must 
be an artist as well as an artisan, and have something of the 
spirit which animated such a man as Francesco Francia of 
pone ‘age now only famous as a painter, but in his own day 
equally celebrated as a worker in gold, and whose practice it 
was to sign his pictures with the word Goldsmith after his name 
whilst he engraved Painter on his golden crucifixes. 

The true historian, therefore, seeking to compose a true pict- 
ure of the thing acted, must collect facts, select facts, and com- 
bine facts. Methods will differ, styles will differ. Nobody ever 
does anything exactly like anybody else ; but the end in view is 
generally the same, and the historian’s end is truthful narra- 
tion. Maxims he will have, if he is wise, never a one; and as 
for a moral, if he tell his story well, it will need none—if he tell 
it ill, it will deserve none. 

The stream of narrative flowing swiftly, as it does, over the 
jagged rocks of human destiny must often be turbulent and 
tossed ; it is therefore all the more the duty of every good citizen 
to keep it as undefiled as possible, and to do what in him lies to 
prevent peripatetic philosophers on the banks from throwing 
their theories into it, either dead ones to decay, or living ones 
to drown. Let the philosophers ventilate their theories, con- 
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struct their blow-holes, extract their essences, discuss their 
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maxims, and point their morals as much as they will ; but let 
them do so apart. History must not lose her Muse, or ‘ take to 
her bosom doubts, queries, essays, dissertations, some of which 
ought to go before her, some to follow, and all to stand apart.’ 
Let us at all events secure our narrative first—sermons and 
philosophy the day after. 





Current Criticism 

A QUESTION OF AUTHORIZATION :—The 7ridune, two days 
after the Commercial Advertiser published the important news 
of the coming establishment of Scribner's Monthly, makes a 
carefully clouded and gingerly reference to the matter. It re- 
ports Mr. Charles Scribner as saying that ‘ the statement to that 
effect in one of the evening papers was entirely unauthorized.’ 
Of course Mr. Scribner did not say that. Having no anxiety, 
like that of the 7ridune, to conceal the fact that the Commer- 
cial Advertiser has had news which the 7ridune missed, Mr. 
Scribner may be safely assumed to have said that ‘ the state- 
ment to that effect in the Commercial Advertiser was entirely 
unauthorized.’ The statement in that form is perfectly true, but 
the 7ribune might have learned the fact two days ago from the 
Commercial Advertiser itself, for in making the announcement 
we took pains to make it clear that the Scribners had not author- 
ized any announcement, but that we had secured the news from 
other trustworthy sources. The fact is as we gave it. The 
Scribners are preparing to establish a new magazine to be called 
Scribner's Monthly, and the failure of the 7ridune to get the 
news until after it was published in the Commercial Advertiser 
and copied thence into the more alert morning newspapers, in 
no way alters the facts. It only emphasizes certain other truths. 
—The Commercial Advertiser. 





A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION :—Why are not the artists of New 
York asked to aid in the preparation of such public decoration 
as pertains to the approaching funeral? Bastien Lepage de- 
signed the funeral car that bore Gambetta to Pére la Chaise, 
and the greatest artists of France have always been called on 
for their services upon such occasions. If Mr. Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Mr. Stanford White, Mr. John Lafarge, or any one 
of a dozen other artists that we could name, had been intrusted 
with the draping and decoration of the City Hall, for instance, 
is it to be supposed that it would present the discouraging spec- 
tacle that it does now? And what is to be hoped of the funeral 
car that is to convey the illustrious dead through the heart of 
our city? Was it at least not deemed to be worthy the effort of 
some higher training than that of an ordinary upholsterer ? 
Apparently not ; and from such description of it as has reached 
us, it would be well if such few hours as remain were energeti- 
cally and zealously devoted to its complete and radical recon- 
struction. The taste which controls the character of a brewer's 
float in a Fourth of July procession is all very well in its way ; 
but the funeral of Gen. Grant should call out something of a 
higher order.— 7he New York Sun. 





AN AMERICAN BOOK ANGLICIZED :—I have just read in Zhe 
Atheneum for July 11th a notice of the life of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, the new volume of the Eminent Women Series, 
edited by Mr. Ingram. Though my name is on the title-page, 
the book is not mine as I wrote it, and as it appeared in the 
American edition published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston. For this reason I think I should be allowed space for a 
few lines of explanation in answer to your critic. Otherwise I 
should not feel warranted in objecting publicly to his criticism. 
The book was published in America early in the winter. It was 
then prepared for publication in England. This preparation 
consisted in much cutting down and many changes by the Eng- 
lish editor, in which work I was not once consulted. Indeed, I 
knew nothing of it until I was told it was too late for me even to 
see the proof-sheets. Such revision and editing are very apt, I 
think, to make a book lose whatever little life it may originally 
have possessed, and any analysis it contained seem ‘ cursory.’— 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, in The Atheneum. 





BRET HARTE’S GOOD MARKSMANSHIP :—Many years ago an 
American critic attempted to account for the continued popu- 
larity of the romances of the late G. P. R. James by a neat epi- 
gram to the effect that Mr. James, having hit the bull’s-eye of 
success with his first novel, had gone on firing through the same 
hole ever since. As we read the succeeding volumes of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s tales we are not a little tempted to apply the epi- 
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gram tohim. But the temptation must be resisted, for the ap- 
plication is not quite fair. In nearly every one of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s later volumes there has been at least one story of high 
quality, and needing no aid from the reputation acquired by the 
first book, Nothing that Mr. Bret Harte has done of late years 
is finer or stronger than the ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ the 
‘ Outcasts of Poker Flat,’* Tennessee’s Partner,’ or two or three 
other of the very striking and beautiful tales which formed his 
first volume. But ‘ Left Out on Lone Star Mountain,’ in the lit- 
tle volume he published last year under the title of ‘On the 
Frontier,’ was quite worthy to be placed alongside the best of 
these ; and in the present collection there is one tale or sketch, 
‘Sarah Walker,’ which is one of the most humorous and most 
artistic stories Mr. Bret Harte has ever written. ‘Sarah 
Walker’ is a shot in the bull’s-eye, and it does not go through 
the hole made by the first hit, for it is not a tale of the Argonauts 
of Forty-nine.— 7he Saturday Review, 





THE POET OF ELEGY :—Gray will always, we suppose, hold, 
by virtue rather of earlier claim than of prior right, the first 
nominal place amongst our elegiac poets. The ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard’ is so beautiful and so simple, so entirely 
devoid of anything that is ‘ caviare to the general,’ and reflects 
so perfectly that mood of gentle regret which is neither too 
gloomy for fascination nor too intense for a quietly imaginative 
heart, that it has almost stamped him on the national mind as 
the elegiac poet of our country. But the present writer at least 
is convinced that neither the * Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ 
nor the ‘ Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ beautiful 
as each is, touches so high a point in the elegiac poetry of our 
country as some half dozen of Matthew Arnold’s poems. Just 
glance over the edition of his poems in three volumes which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just issued ; you will be struck by the 
fact that a// the finest poems in all three, even though protessing 
to be lyric, or dramatic, or narrative, are in their finest passages 
and happiest thoughts essentially poems of elegy,—by which we 
mean poems of exquisite regret,—and not, in fact, poems of 
longing, or of passion, or of character, or of heroic venture. 
Even the beautiful early poem on the Church of Brou is essen- 
tially elegiac.—Z7he Spectator. 





HUTTON’S LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON :—The author 
who devises a new and me gtnge ny treatment of an old subject 
deserves much praise, and to this praise Mr. Hutton is strictly 
entitled. The many hunters after the haunts of great men must 
so often have found the need of such a book as this that we can- 
not but express surprise that the want has not been supplied be- 
fore the year 1885. That it should now be supplied by an Ameri- 
can is most natural, for doubtless our cousins over the water 
make pilgrimages to shrines that are quite neglected by our- 
selves. As we turn over the pages of this handy volume and 
follow the alphabet from Addison to Young, we cannot but feel 
how much our authors have done to throw a charm over the 
bricks and mortar of our great city. The men who make history 
are as a rule excluded, but those who keep that history from 
being forgotten are here in full force. Who shall say that the 
surroundings of a great town are uncongenial to the poetic spirit 
when we remember that our greatest poets, Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, and Milton, spent their busy lives in the streets of Lon- 
don? Even Wordsworth, who naturally has but few lines de- 
voted to him, expressed in his majestic sonnet his sense of the 
beauty of the sleeping city as he looked at it from Westminster 
Bridge. It is strange to find how few of our famous authors 
have been entirely unconnected with London.— The Atheneum. 





Notes 


Mr. F. H. SARGENT has changed the name of his Lyceum 
Theatre School ot Acting. It is now known—so far as it is 
known at all—as the New York School of Acting. It is nota 
change of name, however, that makes an institution indispen- 
sable. The New York school of acting is to be found, not in 
any lyceum, but on the stage ; and its instructors are, amongst 
others, Messrs. Jefferson, Wallack, Booth and Barrett, and the 
distinguished foreign actors who visit these shores trom year to 
year, 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse has edited, and Mr. H. Daniel re- 
printed, ‘ Love’s Graduate,’ an old play written by John Web- 
ster in 1661. Only 150 copies: of the work are printed, so that 
it will soon be ‘scarce,’ if it is not so already. Mr. Gosse's 


editing has been very carefully done, and he may take to him- 
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self the credit of having introduced a 


that few cf them, even the collectors of 
any knowledge of. 


—‘ Light on the Path ’—‘a treatise written for the personal use 
of those who are ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who de- 
sire to enter within its influence’—is now in press for Cupples, 
Upham & Co. The same house are printing a small edition 
(200 copies) of Bandelier’s ‘ Archeological Tour of Mexico,’ 
which unexpectedly got out of print. 

—Roberts Brothers will publish this season a translation of 
Balzac’s ‘ Pére Gariet,’ which is intended to be the initial volume 
of an entirely new translation of Balzac’s writings. 

—Mrs. F. J. Fargus, ‘Hugh Conway’s’ widow, has authorized 
Henry Holt & Co. to publish * A Family Affair’ in this country, 
The novel has had a successful run in 7he English Illustrated. 
Mr. Fargus’s English publishers are about to print a memoir of 
him, in which will be included several of his early and unpub- 
lished writings. 

—Mr. E. W. Howe, author of ‘The Story of a Country 
Town,’ is in Europe. 

--Miss Elaine Goodale, the poet, who has been at work for 
two years in the Indian school at Hampton, Va., editor of the 
Indian department of Zhe Southern Workman, and occasional 
correspondent on Indian matters of The Jndependent and other 
papers, goes to Nebraska and Dakota next ‘month for further 
study of Indian social and educational problems, She will visit 
various agencies under favorable conditions and will correspond 
regularly with the New York Evening Post and the Hartford 
Courant, 

—The fall trade-sale of books will be held in the latter half 
of September. George A. Leavitt & Co. will, as usual, con- 
duct it—not in Clinton Hall, but at their new quarters, in Broad- 
way. 

—‘A Complete Rhetoric for Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Study,’ by Prof. A. H. Welsh, is announced for early publica- 
tion by S. C. Griggs & Co. 

—While digging at General Grant’s tomb last Monday after- 
noon, William McGiveny, a park laborer, found, about five feet 
below the surtace, a Spanish piece of silver worth about 25 
cents, and several George III. shillings. The Spanish piece is 
well preserved. It bears date of 1772, and the profile of Carolus 
III. is perfectly distinct. 

—At asale of manuscripts and autograph letters in London 
last Monday, Byron’s ‘Siege of Corinth’ brought $575, and 
‘ Prometheus’ (Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ we suppose 
$150. Twelve letters of Charles Dickens were sold for $80, an 
Disraeli’s ‘ Iskander ’ and ‘ Ixion in Heaven’ brought $25 each. 
Other interesting ‘lots’ were a letter from Catharine of Aragon 
to Cardinal Santa Cruz, a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Henry 
IV. referring to recent attempts on his life and her own, letters 
from Nelson ‘to Lady Hamilton, and one from Goldsmith to 
Garrick referring to the rejection of his play, ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ 

—The Glasgow Ballad Club is about to issue its first publica- 
tion through Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. The volume consists 
of ballads, lyrics, and translations, contributed by members of 
the club. 

—The Academy, speaking of Dr. Hammond's new novel, 
‘ Dr. Grattan,’ says: ‘Mr. Hammond’s heart is in the right 
place, nor is his head far wrong, and we thank him for his pleas- 
ant and improving entertainment.’ One of the English pega 
was impressed by ‘Mr. Hammond’s’ familiarity with medical 
matters, being evidently unaware that he was once Surgeon 
General of the United States Army. 

—Ticknor & Co. (Osgood’s successors) will publish this month 
(to follow Miss Howard’s ‘ Aulnay Tower’) the following named 
books: ‘The Haunted Adjutant, and Other Stories,’ by Ed- 
mund Quincey, edited by his son; ‘A Narrative of Military 
Services,’ by Gen. Hazen, with maps, plans, and illustrations ; 
and ‘In Camp and Battle with the Washington Artillery of New 
Orleans,’ a narrative of events from Bull Run to He Sey 
and Spanish Fort, compiled by Adjt. William Miller Owen. 
Later in the season they will publish Howells’s ‘The Rise of 
Silas Lapham ;’ Henry James’s new novel, ‘ The Bostonians ;’ 
‘Life and Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ edited by 
the Rev. Samuel Longfellow ; ‘ Japanese Homes and their Sur- 
roundings,’ by Edward S. Morse, illustrated with original draw- 
ings by the author; a student’s edition of Tennyson, edited, 
with notes and introduction, by W. J. Rolfe, entitled ‘ The 

Young People’s Tennyson ;’ and Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold.’ 


play to’ English readers’ 
ramatic literature, had 
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—The geographical articles in the Nuova Antologia form a 
special feature of that excellent pin. ne Se feature that might 
be imitated by some of our periodicals devoted to popular 
culture. Interesting papers on the Soudan and the Mahdi, Cor- 
sica, Tahiti, rseeance 

ascent of Monte Rosa, have recently brightened the pages of our 
Italian contemporary. Each number combines with such timely 
articles others on literary and economical topics—a story, an 
artistic or archzological essay, and fortnightly reviews in litera- 
ture, finance, politics, and bibliography. Notes and announce- 
ments conclude an uncommonly varied menu, 


—Mr. Chas. P. Johnson, the author of ‘ Hints to Thackeray 
Collectors,’ has written for the August number of Wa/ford’s 
Antiquarian some notes on ‘ The Works of Wm. M. Thackeray 
Contemplated or Commenced, but not Completed.’ 


—A long-lost portrait of Schiller is said to have been discov- 
ered by Administrator Trinks, of Meiningen, in the old pilgrim- 
age resort of Grimmenthal, near that town. It was found b 

err Trinks, says Zhe Atheneum, in the room of an old hospi- 
taller. This portrait is mentioned by Schiller himself in one of 
his letters printed by Briickner, and the poet described it as a 
— successful one in his own opinion. It is a chalk drawing, 
and was taken by the well-known Meininger painter, Reinhard, 
in 1789, when Schiller was staying with his sister at Meinin- 
gen. 

—The Commercial Advertiser extends a graceful greeting to 
the new firm of Ticknor & Co. It says :—On the occasion of the 
failure of Messrs. james R. Osgood & Co. we lamented the event, 
not merely as a misfortune that had befallen men whom we 
wished well, but also and especially as an event which might 
deprive American literature of the enlightened and very liberal 
support that the historic Boston house had so long given it. We 
expressed an earnest hope, in which every cultivated person 
joined, that the failure might not result in the extinction of a 
publishing house whose influence counted for so much in the 
production of a literature worthy to represent American thought 
and to reflect American life. As our readers already know, 
arrangements have been made by which, while the firm of James 
R. Osgood & Co. has gone out of existence, the publishing house 
remains, under the new title of Ticknor & Co., to continue the 
traditions and to go on with the works which have made the 
house under all its names a great power for good It is 
hardly a new firm, indeed. Even its name is closely linked with 
the honorable history of the business it has assumed, and in the 
style Ticknor & Co. we have a pleasant reminder of the earlier 
days when the firm first made itself an influence as Ticknor & 
Fields. We welcome Ticknor & Co. right heartily, and shall 
expect only the best work at their hands. 

—Work was begun at Chautauqua on Wednesday in several 
of the branches ot Chautauqua University. A daily paper has 
been started there under the name of Chautaugua Boys and 
Girls, The attendance this summer is very large. 


—‘ Oliver Optic’ has celebrated his sixty-third birthday. 


—Countess Czapska-Romrod (Madame de Kalomine) has 
authorized her legal representatives at Leipsic to contradict the 
report (which had obtained general credence at Berlin) that she 
is the author of the novel ‘ Roland.’ 

—A strange story comes from abroad: ‘ Two French clerks 
have just been tried for a literary fraud of a curious character. 
Some months back circulars were widely distributed announc- 
ing the rs of a great literary competition, under the honor- 
ary presidency of M. Victor Hugo, and with a jury comprising 
MM. Alphonse Daudet, Francois Coppée, Jules Claretie, and 
other distinguished men of letters. It was to be confined to 
subscribers to a publication called the Revue des Lettres, but 
outsiders were to be admitted on remitting a sum of 3 f. fora 
copy of the volume in which the prize poems, tales, songs, son- 
nets, monologues, etc., were to be inserted. Five prizes of 
sums varying from 50 f. to 500 f. were to be given for each class 
of composition, and as a further inducement it was announced 
that the portraits of the successful competitors would be pub- 
lished in the review. Neither M. Victor Hugo nor any of the 
writers named above had any knowledge of the scheme, and had 
never given authority for their names to be used, but they took 
no steps to undeceive the public, and a great number of persons 
sent literary contributions and sums of money for subscriptions 
to the review or for the volume, but neither appeared, and they 
saw no more of their writings or their money. The two gentle- 
men are now resting, and will do so for a couple of months. 
But ingenuity is its own reward.’ 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
veference.| 
QUESTIONS. 

No. 1004.—1. There isa frequently recurring literary allusion, whose 
history I have in vain sought for in the reference books; thus, something 
is as rare as ‘snakes in Ireland’ or (Iceland) ; or, when a writer finds noth- 
ing to say on a given subject, it is said it is as if he had been told to write 
on ‘snakes in Ireland’ (or Iceland. Now are these countries, or either of 
them, free from snakes, and if not, whence the allusion? And is Ireland 
or Iceland the typical country? (Zhe New York Tvmes writes the former, 
The Nation, the latter.) Has the allusion anything to do with St. Patrick? 
—2. Publishers’ advertisements sometimes state that a book is in its 
‘—th thousand,’ but oftener in its ‘—th edition.’ Does edition, so used, 
indicate any particular number ? 

Wasurneron, D. C. Q. 

[l. St. Patrick is said to have driven the snakes out of Ireland. 2. No.] 


No. 1005.—1. Can Tue Critic or any of its readers tell what has become 
of Rhoda Broughton? It has been a long time since anything has appeared 
under her name. There is a great resemblance between the novels 
which are acknowledged by her and those appearing under the name of 
the Duchess. Can it be. that both sets of novels are written by the same 
person ?——2, Is Miss Maria Grant, author of ‘The Sun Maid’ and other 
novels, dead? and if so, what was the date of her death, and her age? —— 
8. Did Owen Meredith (Lord Lytton) marry a Miss Wellesley? and if so, is 
she a descendant of the first Duke of Wellington, or of his brother, the Earl 
of Mornington, and what is the relationship ? 

Sporsy_vania Co., VIRGINA. J. M.S. 

[1. Miss Broughton’s ‘ Belinda’ appeared only two years ago. We have 
never heard it suggested that she is the Duchess.] 





‘ ~ os 1006.—To what do these lines from Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ re- 
er 
Jewels five-words-long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever ? 
Katamazoo, Micu. c.S. 8. 
[They refer to the gems of thought and expression that abound in the 
writings of the famous poets and philosophers, particularly the poets, and 
of which C. 8. S. can find a large collection in the book of ‘ Familiar Quo- 
tations. 


No. 1007.—1. Has Paul Lindau’s famous novel, ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Bewer,’ 
ever been translated into English?——2. Is it customary in this country 
with respectable periodicals (aside from political dailies) to return manu- 
scripts? The question arose in a party lately, when a foreign literary lady, 
newly arrived, expressed her surprise that this custom was not observed 
here.——3. Are there any large antiquarian book-stores in New York or else- 
where, that issue special catalogues from time to time, similar to German 
establishments of this kind ? 

New York Ciry. P.L.S. 

[1. We believe that none but his short stories have been translated and 
reprinted here.——2. It 7s the custom of the leading magazines to return re- 
jected manuscripts ——3. See the advertising columns of Taz Critic.) 





No. 1008.—In Forster’s life of Dickens it is stated that the only pub- 
lication made by Dickens referring to the separation from his wife was con- 
tained in the London correspondence of Zhe New York Tribune. Can any 
one give me the date of such publication ? 

New York Ciry. T. M. B. 


ANSWERS. 

No. 887.—An American edition (translation) of Pouchet’s ‘ Universe, 
or Things Infinitely Great and Infinitely Small,’ was published in 1873 
by Seribner & Armstrong. 

Granp Rapips, Mica. M. W.N. 


No. 913.—A copy in my library of that ‘delightful book,’ ‘Up Country 
Letters,’ bears the name of C. L. Mansfield as the author. The name is 
written in, and I do not know on what authority ; but the handwriting is 
that of one who was always searching for such bits of information, and was 
very apt to be correct. 

ibe Rapips, Mics. M. W. N. 





No. 986.—1. James Grant, born in Elgin, Scotland, about 1806, and for 
many years editor of the London Morning Advertiser, wrote ‘ The Great Me- 
tropolis ’ and ‘Random Recollections of the House of Lords’ and of ‘ The 
House of Commons,’ and other works. Saunders & Otley, London and New 
York, and Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, published his works. This author 
should not be confounded with others of the same name, especially with the 
voluminous novelist, alsoa Scotchman, born in 1822, who has published 
two or three dozen works of fiction, and is still writing, I think. 

Pusuic Lisrary, Taunton, Mass. E. 0. A. 

[Similar answers are sent by D. H., C. W. and J. 0. W.] 








“ Tam WELL AND STRONG, and don’t need to insure.” Queer legic! When you are 
sick or broken down you can’t get insured. Now is the time to insure—in Tuz TRav- 
ELERS, of Hartford, Gee. best and cheapest of sound companies. 








